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descriptive; it is very rarely indeed that they contain anything
in any way personal or individual. They are almost wholly
devoted to humorous, often punning, allusions to the lad's
name, or to his own or his father's trade. Indeed they are
for the most part so vague and indeterminate that they
might be applied to any lad of the same name and trade.
This total absence of characterisation puts of course anything
like realism out of the question; it is perhaps a reflection
of that conventionality and sameness in the type of beauty
which we have seen to be a feature of the love-poetry of
this school; * and if so, it would naturally suggest a doubt
as to whether the names here mentioned do really represent
actual individuals or mere creations of the poet's brain.
Though humorous, these verses are always complimentary
in tone; the boys are always spoken of in flattering terms.
The humour again is never coarse; it consists chiefly in the
whimsical association of ideas, the starting-point for which,
as said before, is usually the name or calling of the lad;
not unfrequently it is assisted by the apt quotation of some
proverb or popular saying. This Catalogue, whether the
names it contains be real or fictitious, is not without a socio-
logical interest; from it we can learn something as to the
classes which furnished recruits of this description. One note-
worthy point here is that the names are all Muhammedan;
in this Mesfhf's list differs from many of the later ones that
were modelled upon it, where we find Greek, Armenian,
and Jewish names mixed up with the Muslim. Then most
of the boys are described as belonging to what we should
call the lower middle class; they are almost all either them-
selves employed in shops, or they are the sons of shopkeepers
or artisans; only one or two are connected with the lower
ranks of the learned profession,
1 Vol. i? p. 65.